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spurs that divided the suhdivision into narrow strips, the soil in which was very poor in consequence of its admixture with trap rocks.    This was chiefly in the south.    In the north, along the Taptee, the black soil had become much deteriorated by having been mixed with sand in an overflow of the river thirty-three years previously.   In the west there was a good deal of low scrub jungle.    The water in the rivers appeared to be gradually drying up, probably in consequence of the  destruction of the forests; that it  had been more abundant formerly was proved by the remains of numerous darns across streams.    At the settlement only nine water-channels were in use, and these were in need of repair.    This was the case with most of the wells also, partly in consequence of their construction in rock, where the water-bearing-strata were uncertain, and partly through neglect on account of the heaviness  of the assessments.   The  crops were  almost all JcharipJi, or early, which were occasionally watered from wells to save them; on such occasions  the Superintendent proposed to levy no water assessment.    The population of the sudivision numbered only eighty to the square mile, and these were all agriculturists.     Those of them who were industrious, as the Gujars, were in good case, and had cattle amply sufficient for their needs, but these were scarce with the lower  classes.    The Surat and Dhulia road, which was unmetalled, passed through the subdivision, and another from. Taloda to Nandurbar, but there were no metalled roads.    Nandurbar  itself was the chief market, and there were two other local markets, but none of them were of any importance.   Agents of Bombay firms were in the habit of going round the country and buying their produce directly from the cultivators  themselves.    There was  some export of wheat, but most of this came from Sultanpur en route to Gujarat and elsewhere.    There were no manufactures of any consequence, the only one worthy of note being that of grass oil, which was a good deal used in rheumatic complaints.   British rule was introduced in 1818.   Captain Briggs, the Collector, considering that the revenue derived from the country was much less than it could bear, raised the dry-crop rates in 1822 from 25 to 60 per cent., but the immediate result was a fall in the cultivated! area of 1,382 acres, and in revenue of  Es. 13,349.    Up to 1837-38 cultivation had